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The  following  observations  are  submitted  with  the  diffidence  which 
a  civilian  must  feel  in  treating  of  a  military  subject,  and  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  value  in  determining  the  best  method  of 
reaching  the  desired  result. 

The  following  are  among  the  authorities  relied  on  for  statements 
of  fact :  — 

Federal  and  Cantonal  Laws  of  the  Swiss  Militia. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Sandhurst  Royal  Military 
College,  1855. 

Vauchelle  —  Cours  d'  Administration  Militaire. 

Eeport  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Or- 
ganization, System  of  Discipline  and  Course  of  Instruction  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Dec.  I860.  Senate  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  3. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


"  Representative  institutions  necessarily  depend  for  permanence  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  fight  for  them  in  case  of  their  being  endangered." 

J.  S.  Mill. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  the  present  war  is 
enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  organiza- 
tion for  the  future.  Two  objects  are  to  be  accomplished  :  First, 
—  Every  man  in  the  State,  should  be  drilled,  trained  in  the  duties 
of  the  soldier,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  taught  the 
manoeuvres  of  troops.  Second,  —  A  body  of  officers  must  be 
created,  thoroughly  accomplished  in  their  profession,  to  whom 
the  lives  of  our  men  can  be  safely  intrusted.  Of  the  two  the 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  essential,  because  it  requires  more 
time  to  educate  an  officer  than  a  soldier,  and  if  he  is  left  to 
the  teachings  of  experience  the  price  of  the  lessons  is  paid  in 
men's  lives.  But  the  necessity  of  diffusing  among  the  whole 
people  the  elements  of  a  soldier's  training  grows  daily  more 
pressing.  As  we  become  less  an  agricultural  and  more  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  people,  and  the  State  is  more  densely 
settled,  the  use  of  arms  becomes  less  habitual.  Many  of  our 
volunteers  never  loaded  a  musket  till  they  were  within  sight  of 
the  Potomac.  The  tendency  of  modern  warfare  is  to  give  the 
victory  to  the  largest  force.  But  as  the  force  is  increased  so 
must  the  discipline  of  the  men  and  the  skill  of  the  officers  be 
brought  to  a  higher  point,  or  the  large  masses  of  men  become 
unmanageable  from  their  very  size. 

With  the  exception  of  England  there  is  not  a  country  in 
Europe  in  which  a  military  education  is  not  diffused  among  the 
whole  people,  and  unless  we  mean  to  rival  England  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  military  bluudersj  we  must  take  the  necessary 
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measures  to  avoid  so  undesirable  a  result.  In  France  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  are  cliosen 
by  lot  to  serve  in  the  regular  army  for  seven  years.  In  Prussia 
.every  n*an  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty  is  obliged  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  standing  army.  He  then  passes  into  the 
landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  which  constitutes  the  immediate 
reserve.  This  force  is  called  out  twice  every  year  for  in- 
struction, and  is  held  in  readiness  to  join  the  army  in  the 
field  at  the  first  call  of  need.  In  this  class  he  remains  till 
the  ao'e  of  thirty-two.  He  then  passes  into  the  landwehr  of 
the  second  ban  until  the  age  of  forty.  These  men  garrison  the 
fortresses  in  time  of  war,  but  are  not  called  out  in  time  of  peace. 
The  landsturm,  or  levy  en  masse  of  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween seventeen  and  fifty,  not  included  in  the  other  corps,  is 
called  out  only  in  case  of  invasion  or  the  last  extremity  of  the 
State.  Most  of  the  other  continental  States  maintain  their 
armies  by  modifications  either  of  the  French  or  of  the  Prussian 
systems. 

But  these  governments  all  look  to  the  maintenance  of  large 
standing  armies  capable  of  military  operations  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  countries.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
looks  to  no  such  result,  but  in  view  of  our  past  experience  we 
mav  well  consider  whether,  in  order  to  render  the  system  of 
volunteer  militia  (which  for  us  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one) 
thoroughly  effective,  we  ought  not  to  take  steps  to  diffuse  the 
elements  of  military  knowledge  as  universally  throughout  the 
State  as  the  elements  of  civil  knowledge  are  diffused  to-day, 
and  to  educate  a  body  of  skilful  officers  to  lead  the  men.  What 
an  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  have  been  saved  in  this 
war,  if  we  had  been  able  to  put  our  whole  contingent  into  the 
field  as  promptly  as  we  did  the  few  regiments  that  saved 
Washington,  and  led  by  officers,  every  one  of  them,  from 
the  generals  to  the  corporals,  as  well  versed  in  their  busi- 
ness as  are  the  graduates  of  West  Point  Academy.  Such  a 
force  passing  through  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  last  April, 
might  well  have  been  in  Richmond  by  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  without  defeat  and  without  retreat.  We  should  have 
been  spared  the  long  series  of  bloody  blunders  which  have 
marked  our  lines  from  Big  Bethel  to  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  govern- 
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liient  and  business  of  the  country  might  already  Jiave  returned 
to  their  accustomed  channels. 

In  the  year  1847,  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
seceded  from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three 
forest  cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole 
Republic  had  been  formed,  the  birthplace  of  William  Tell  and 
Arnold  of  Winkelreid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  mili- 
tary position  in  Europe,  but  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The 
city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in  thirty  days  from  the  first  proc- 
lamation of  the  commanding  general  the  war  was  ended  and 
order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Switzerland  placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  pro- 
vided with  artillery. 

Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective ;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the 
State  is  a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of 
government,  w^e  may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable 
to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles, 
equal  to  that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains, 
ice  and  snow,  leaving  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  land  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  not  including  the  mountain  pastures. 
Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people 
it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the  first  class,  and  must 
needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  are 
not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors,  and  the 
little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return  it. 
The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  "  Tout  Suisse  est  soldat."  Military  service  is  required 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution 
o!  one  man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service 
is  allowed  to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  public  institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  the- 
ology, members  of  the  police,  pilots,  and  others.  In  some  cases 
a  man  is  excused  from  the  more  active  service,  but  required  to 
pass  through  the  regular  course  of  military  instruction  and  to 
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serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  when  called  upon.  Such  are 
the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow  ;  or  of  a  widower, 
provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  son  neces- 
sary to  his  support ;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  ;  one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  common 
household  with  their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  other  brothers  not  subject  to  service;  married  men, 
or  widowers  having  at  least  two  children.  These  exceptions 
do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  "  Com- 
mission on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
bers,  of  whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal, 
one  a  soldier,  and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The 
commission  acts  under  oath ;  grants  exemption  for  physical  de- 
fects or  want  of  height ;  or  passes  men  from  the  active  service 
to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  has  not  at- 
tained the  height  of  five  feet  and  one  inch  can  be  furloughed 
for  two  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  he  has  not 
reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service.  Men  who 
have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
pc  nal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearing  arms  for  their 
country.  No  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  can 
hold  a  commission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the 
landwehr.  The  federal  contingent  consists,  —  First,  of  the  elite, 
which  includes  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  taken 
from  those  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four,  The 
time  of  service  in  the  elite  is  eight  years.  Seco7id,  the  reserve, 
being  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  not  above 
the  age  of  forty.  The  landwehr  includes  men  up  to  the  age  of 
forty-four.  The  landsturm,  or  levy  en  masse,  consists  of  the 
whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes  before 
described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  or  422,000,  ore  between  twenty 
and  forty-four  years  of  age.  One  fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or 
found  unfit  for  service,  leaving  310,000  perfectly  fit.  In  1853 
the  number  of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was 
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104,354,*  but  according  to  official  statements  the  number  of 
men  in  all  branches  of*  the  service,  well  armed  and  instructed, 
amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of  men  supplied,  over  those 
required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and  general  desire  for 
military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add  to  these 
125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  offi- 
cered. In  the  same  ratio  Massachusetts  would  furnish  135,400 
men,  or  eleven  per  cent,  of  her  population. 

The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms  :  —  en- 
gineers, including  sappers  and  pontoniers :  artillery,  including 
rocket  batteries ;  cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  infantry. 
There  is  besides  a  medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambu- 
lances and  hospitals.  But  as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  federal  law  upon  military  organization  provides 
that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the  infantry  of  their  contin- 
gent is  completely  instructed  according  to  the  federal  rules,  and 
though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details  is  left  to 
each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  Recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least 
twenty-eight  days  for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light 
infantry.  The  confederation  charges  itself  with  the  instruction 
of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen.  This  course 
lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and  forty-two  days  for  the 
three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  previously  been  drilled 
in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and  the  riflemen 
have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons,  —  that  of  Zurich  for  instance,  —  divisions 
of  recruits  in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled 
practically  and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecu- 
tively or  at  two  periods  of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the 
youths.  In  the  second  year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for 
each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry  is  called  out  for  drill  daring 
three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least,  with  preparatory  drill 


*  Of  these  there  were  of  Infantrv  including  Rifles,  89,866. 
Artillery,  .  .  .  10,3(i6. 
Cavalry, ,  .  .  .  2,869. 
Engineers,  .        .        .        1,530. 
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of  three  days  for  the  "  cadres,"  *  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days  of  entry 
into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of  in- 
terruption the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The 
reserve  is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with 
a  preparatory  drill  of  one  day  for  the  a  cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the 
elite  is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and 
artillery,  and  every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill 
lasts  four  days  for  the  "  cadre  "  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
immediately  after  ten  days  for  the  cadres  and  companies  united, 
or  twelve  davs  for  both  together.  For  the  cavalry  the  drill 
lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  days  for  "  guides."  For 
riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately  afterwards 
four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  reserve  is 
called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in 
their  turn  send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where 
the  troops,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  are  kept 
under  canvas  for  two  weeks.  Larger  numbers  of  men,  form- 
ing bodies  of  5000  and  upwards,  are  also  mustered  and  can- 
toned in  the  villages,  and  during  several  days  exercised  in  the 
grand  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  war.  These  exercises  are 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
staff. 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service 
the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the 
federal  staff  appointed  by  the  cemtral  government.  The  in- 
spection of  infantry  is  confided  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for 
three  years.  There  is  also  an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of 
engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter  having  under  his  direction  an 
administrator  of  materiel  charged  with  the  inspection  and  sur- 
veillance of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation.  This  adminis- 
trator directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  employed  in  the 


*"The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  corporals,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  '  cadre.'  When  the  cadre  is  well  trained,  the  company,  even  if  it  is  composed  of 
very  raw  troops,  always  marches  well  wherever  it  may  be  placed;  if  the  'cadre  '  is  ill- 
composed  the  reverse  happens.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  what  extreme  care  ought  to 
be  bestowed  upon  its  formation  and  instruction,  especially  in  militia.*'  Dufour's  Court 
de  Tactiyue,  p.  63. 
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factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The 
colonel  of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates 
to  their  respective  arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  im- 
provements. If  these  inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any 
canton  any  want  of  perfection  in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to 
order  such  additional  drill  as  may  bring  the  men  up  to  the 
proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers. 
The  officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed 
by  the  cantonal  authorities ;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal 
government.  But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special 
arms  of  engineers,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  a  military  school  appro- 
priate to  each  arm.  No  one  can  become  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  has  not  served  at  least  one  year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a 
commissioned  officer  except  after  two  years'  service.  Candi- 
dates for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination,  before  a 
commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.  Pro- 
motion is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants 
without  regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  major,  eight 
years'  service  as  an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  two 
years  as  captain.  For  a  lieutenant-colonel,  ten  years'  service 
as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four  as  major  of  the  special  arm. 
For  a  colonel,  twelve  years'  service  as  an  officer  is  required,  of 
which,  at  least,  four  years  as  *'  commandant,"  or  in  a  higher 
grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  lias  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  he  receives,  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of 
general,  which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 

The  system  which  obliges  every  man  to  serve  under  arms, 
unless  released  by  certain  fixed  rules,  need  not  be  adopted  by 
us.  We  may  rely  upon  voluntary  enlistments  to  fill  our  ar- 
mies, but  the  State  should  see  to  it  that  these  volunteers  are  so 
instructed  in  a  soldier's  duties  as  to  be  able  to  serve  their  coun- 
try with  efficiency  and  at  once ;  and  that  a  body  of  officers  is 
trained  up  who  will  lead  these  men  to  victory  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  life  that  might  have  been  spared.     If,  when  an  army  is 
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called  into  the  field,  the  first  six  or  eight  months  are  to  be  spent 
in  teaching  the  men  and  officers  the  elements  of  their  business, 
we  shall  certainly  have  no  success  in  the  first  campaign  ;  and  if 
our  enemy  has  a  trained  army  of  anything  like  adequate  force, 
Ave  shall  be  beaten  before  we  have  learned  to  fight.  The 
voyage  from  Southampton  and  Havre  to  Massachusetts  Bay  is 
not  so  much  longer  than  that  to  Sebastopol  that  we  may  not 
live  to  see  a  European  army  landed  on  our  shores.  At  all 
events  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  foe,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  at  any  time,  unless  we  are  willing  to  hold  our  de- 
mocracy at  the  sufferance  of  the  aristocracies. 

To  render  our  volunteer  system  effective,  the  following 
scheme  is  proposed :  —  Let  the  law  require  that  every  man 
shall  perform  a  certain  amount  of  drill  before  he  is  allowed  to 
vote.  We  require  now  that  every  voter  should  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  also 
know  how  to  sustain  his  ballot  by  his  bayonet  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  Young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  should  be  placed  in  camps  of  instruction  for  six 
weeks  during  each  of  these  three  years;  A  certificate  from  the 
proper  officers  that  this  amount  of  drill  had  been  performed  by 
the  voter  should  be  required  before  his  name  is  inscribed  upon 
the  voting  lists. 

About  12,500  young  men  arrive  every  year  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  this  State.*  If  we  deduct  2500  for  exempts  the 
allowance  would  probably  be  ample.  We  should  then  have 
10,000  fresh  recruits  offering  themselves  for  instruction  every 
year,  and  as  the  instruction  would  extend  through  three  years, 
a  body  of  30,000  young  men  would  be  in  camp  every  year. 
From  these  at  least  thirty  regiments  of  infantry  and  rifles  might 
be  fo nned,  besides  a  full  proportion  of  the  special  arms  of  en- 
gineers, artillery,  and  cavalry. f  The  head-quarters  of  these 
regiments,  and  their  camps,  might  be  distributed  among  dis- 
tricts corresponding,  for  example,  to  the  congressional  districts, 

*  The  census  of  this  State  for  1855  shows  10.34  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  It  is  accurate  enough  for  the  present  purpose 
to  assume  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  consists  of  males  in  their  nineteenth 
year,  the  fact  being  probably  a  slight  excess  above  this  proportion. 

t  The  ordinary  proportion  in  European  armies  is  one-iifth  of  cavalry  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon  to  a  thousand  men.  Thus  a  body  of  30,000  men  would  include  0000 
cavalry  and  fJQ  field-pieces. 
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and  containing  nearly  equal  populations.  A  regiment  would 
be  composed  of  one  third  raw  recruits,  one  third  of  men  in 
their  second  year,  and  one  third  of  men  in  their  third  year ;  but 
this  would  not  produce  greater  fluctuation  in  the  composition 
of  regiments  than  exists  in  the  standing  army  of  Prussia  under 
their  present  system.  The  officers,  holding  their  positions 
through  several  years,  would  d^  much  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  regiments.  In  time  of  war,  men  who  had  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  a  particular  regiment,  recruited  from  a  cer- 
tain neighborhood, —  a  regiment  with  a  history,  a  reputation, 
and  a  name,  —  would  rush  into  its  ranks  to  sustain  its  reputa- 
tion and  advance  its  name. 

That  this  system  would  give  sufficient  training  to  make  effec- 
tive soldiers  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  Switzerland.  It 
should  be  provided  that  the  youths  should  be  well  instructed  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier  before  joining  the  camps,  and  this 
would  be  easily  done  at  the  public  schools. 

There  are  but  two  methods  by  which  officers  can  be  made 
competent  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  their  position  : 
either  by  long  experience  of  actual  warfare,  or  by  a  military 
education.  But,  as  we  hope  and  expect  to  live  in  a  state  of 
p  ^ace  for  the  most  part,  we  cannot  rely  upon  a  method  which 
after  a  long  peace  produces  good  officers  only  at  the  end  of  a 
long  war.  We  must  therefore  follow  the  example  of  every 
civilized  nation  and  provide  officers  with  a  thorough  military 
education.  In  Switzerland  the  Military  School  at  Thnn  sup- 
plies educated  officers,  and  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  to 
have  an  effective  military  system,  if  she  expects  to  be  &bh  here- 
after to  send  away  her  volunteers  under  officers  who  will  not 
lead  them  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  she  must  establish  a 
State  Military  School  whose  standard  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction shall  be  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  West  Point 
Academy.  Thirty  regiments  of  infantry  require  1050  com- 
missioned officers  besides  chaplains  and  surgeons.  The  special 
arms  require  officers  in  a  larger  proportion  and  more  highly  ac- 
complished. Add  to  these  the  general  officers,  the  staff  and 
the  commissariat,  and  you  require  nearly  1200  commissioned 
officers  for  a  body  of  30,000  men.  But  you  cannot  find  1200 
fit  men  in  Massachusetts  unless  you  make  them  lit ;  and  to 
place  soldiers  under  officers  who  are  unfit  is  to  commit  murder. 
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Thanks  to  our  common-school  system  and  our  Puritan  blood, 
we  know  that  our  soldiers  will  not  disgrace  their  State  in  what- 
ever situation  they  may  be  placed,  but  we  owe  it  to  them  and 
to  ourselves  to  require  of  those  whose  orders  they  are  sworn  to 
obey,  a  special  knowledge  of  their  difficult  art,  and  we  cannot 
require  this  knowledge  unless  we  supply  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

The  Military  School  of  Massachusetts  should  be  based  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  It  should  be  the 
best  institution  in  the  State  for  young  men  to  obtain  a  scientific 
education  as  distinguished  from  a  literary  education.  Add  to 
the  scientific  course  the  elements  of  military  discipline  and  drill, 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  military  art,  and  the  insti- 
tution produces  valuable  officers.  The  course  of  instruction 
should  be  such  that  the  best  engineers,  architects,  chemists, 
mechanicians,  and  constructors,  would  be  graduates  of  this 
school,  as  our  best  engineers  have  been  from  West  Point,  and 
as  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  France  have 
been  from  the  Polytechnic  School. 

Pupils  would  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty.  The  course  would  be  of  four  years.  The  examination 
for  admittance  would  be  much  more  severe  than  that  at  West 
Point,  and  would  require  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  and  the  French  language,  as  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  best  pupils  of  the  English  high  schools  and 
academies  of  our  State.  The  examinations  would  be  in  sub- 
jects and  not  in  particular  books,  and  would  include  arithmetic, 
integral  and  fractional,  logarithms,  geometry,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  of  plane  trigonometry,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  French,  at  least  so  far  as  to  read  with  facility.  The 
course  followed  by  the  school  would  include  the  advanced 
branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  the  uses  of  machinery, 
chemistry,  topography,  drawing  of  figures  and  landscapes,  of 
machines  and  topographical  drawing,  fortification,  tactics,  mili- 
tary history,  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  artillery  and 
surveying.  The  pupils  would  be  eight  months  within  doors, 
and  four  months  in  camp. 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  school  should  be  defrayed  partly 
by  the  State  government,  and  partly  by  individuals ;  and  its 
current  expenses  should  be  met  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
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'  by  the  pupils.  Pupils,  the  sons  of  citizens  of  other  States, 
would  pay  a  double  rate.  The  government  of  the  school 
should  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  State  and  by  its  private 
patrons. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Polytechnic  School  only  after 
severe  examinations  held  at  stated  times  at  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces.  Any  young  Frenchman  between  sixteen  and  twenty, 
of  sound  constitution,  may  compete.  The  examination  consists 
of  written  compositions  and  of  two  oral  examinations.  By  the 
compositions  and  the  first  oral  examination  the  weaker  candi- 
dates are  discovered  and  rejected.  The  second  oral  examina- 
tion determines  the  relative  rank  of  those  who  are  admitted. 
About  one  hundred  pupils  enter  yearly.  The  annual  charge 
for  tuition  and  board  is  §2-10.  The  cost  of  the  outfit,  about 
§125,  is  fixed  yearly  by  the  minister  of  war.  There  are  twenty- 
four  free  scholarships,  which  may  be  divided  into  half  scholar- 
ships for  those  whose  parents  cannot  meet  the  expense,  provided 
the  pupils  are  in  the  two  first  thirds  on  the  lists  of  admission,  or 
of  the  examination  on  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  year. 

The  course  is  of  two  years,  and  includes  analytical  me- 
chanics, descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  geodesy, 
topography,  machinery,  social  arithmetic  or  statistics,  archi- 
tecture, French  composition,  French  and  German  languages, 
drawing  of  figures,  landscapes,  machines,  and  topographical 
drawing.  Graduates  from  this  school  go  to  the  special  schools 
of  instruction  for  engineering  and  artillery,  and  for  the  staff, 
each  of  which  requires  two  years. 

At  the  Military  Academy  at  Brussels  for  officers  of  the 
Belgian  army,  who  are  among  the  most  accomplished  in 
Europe,  the  studies  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  The 
former  includes  mathematics,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  architecture,  the  history  of  the  military 
art  and  belles  lettres.  This  course  occupies  two  years.  The 
special  course  includes  the  arts  of  fortification  and  artillery, 
with  that  of  military  construction  and  tactics.  This  course 
continues  two  years,  and  students  are  required  to  perform 
practical  exercises,  and  to  write  memoirs  accompanied  by  plans 
on  military  subjects.  The  mathematical  instruction  includes 
the  differential  calculus,  trigonometry,  geometry,  and  the  analyt- 
ical branches  of  mathematics.     The  course  of  military  history 
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is  very  thorough,  for  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the  Great  have 
said  that  military  history  is  the  school  for  the  soldier  who  has 
had  no  experience  in  the  field.  Practical  lectures  are  given  in 
the  field  as  to  the  occupation  of  positions,  the  establishment  of 
outposts,  the  placing  of  troops,  their  marches,  movements,  and 
encampments. 

In  1845  the  Prussian  minister  of  war  reorganized  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Berlin,  the  intention  being  to  secure  such  an 
education  for  officers  as  should  train  them  for  service,  both  as 
citizens  and  soldiers,  by  blending  more  intimately  moral  and 
scientific  with  military  studies  ;  it  being  conceded  that  general 
enlargement  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  as  necessary  to  an 
officer  as  the  acquisition  of  military  discipline  and  habits. 

These  examples  prove  that  a  course  of  study  may  be  pursued, 
giving  its  students  both  a  scientific  and  a  military  education ; 
and  that  it  may  be  completed  in  four  years.  Such  a  school 
would  be  the  head  and  crown  of  our  common-school  system, 
and  would  perfect  a  system  of  militia.  During  peace  it  would 
give  us  leaders  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  war  competent  offi- 
cers. 

The  principle  should  be  established  that  no  one  should  re- 
ceive a  commission  who  has  not  passed  an  examination  to 
prove  himself  competent.  Candidates  for  commissions,  having 
served  their  term  of  drill,  and  having  from  their  commanding 
officers  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  duty  of  the  soldier,  and 
being  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  would  present 
themselves  yearly  to  a  board  of  examiners.  Those  who  pass 
this  examination,  and  no  others,  would  be  competent  to  receive 
the  commission  of  second  lieutenant.  In  the  Prussian  service 
this  examination  includes  —  1st.  Ordinance  instruction,  viz:  on 
artillery  of  all  kinds,  small  arms,  gunpowder,  and  side-arms, 
including  their  fabrication  and  use.  2d.  Organization  of  the 
army,  elementary  tactics,  and  service  in  the  field.  3d.  Field 
and  permanent  fortification.  4th.  Surveying  and  military  plan 
drawing.  5th.  Composition  of  a  military  memoir,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  regulations  for  the  interior  service  and  discipline  of 
troops.  If  a  candidate  fail  in  one  examination  he  may  present 
himself  at  the  next.  From  among  these  experts  the  captains 
and  field-officers  of  each  military  district  would  fill  vacancies 
by  election.      First  lieutenants  would  be  elected  in  the  suine 
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way 'from  among  the  second  lieutenants.  Captains  would  be 
chosen  from  first  lieutenants.  For  the  commissions  of  field- 
officers  a  second  examination  should  be  required,  at  which  all 
captains  of  two  years'  standing  or  more  might  present  them- 
selves, and  vacancies  could  be  filled  only  from  among  the  suc- 
cessful aspirants. 

The  commissions  of  lieutenants  and  captains  should  expire 
by  limitation  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  two  years'  service  in 
next  lower  grade  should  be  a  condition  of  promotion.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  military  school  would  receive  the  commission  of 
second  lieutenant,  and  all  officers  of  engineers  and  artillery 
must  be  graduates  of  that  school. 

The  services  of  these  officers  would  be  voluntary.  Their 
active  duties  would  fill  the  summer  vacation  of  each  year. 
Punctuality  in  the  performance  of  duty  would  be  secured  by 
public  expression  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  dismissal  from  the 
sendee  would  be  a  penalty  of  such  severity  as  to  insure  great 
pains  to  avoid  it.  In  case  of  war,  officers  holding  commissions 
in  the  militia  should  have  a  claim  to  a  similar  rank  in  the  vol- 
unteer service. 

By  such  a  system  an  effective  corps  of  educated  officers 
would  be  kept  up  without  expense  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time 
of  war  the  skeleton  of  an  army  would  exist,  needing  only  those 
supplies  which  a  patriotic  people,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
would  promptly  furnish.  But  everything  would  depend  upon 
maintaining;  the  standard  of  the  examinations  at  a  verv  high 
point.  If  they  were  rigorously  maintained,  the  commission  of 
a  Massachusetts  officer  would  be  a  diploma  of  character**  intelli- 
gence, and  ability,  which  would  help  a  man  on  in  life. 

The  cost  of  such  a  military  system  would  consist  chiefly  in 
the  expenses  of  the  camps  of  instruction,  of  the  military  school, 
and  of  the  material  for  an  army  of  30,000  men.  The  State  would 
furnish  tents,  great-coats,  ammunition,  &c.  The  United  States 
government  would,  no  doubt,  supply  muskets,  cannon,  and  the 
more  necessary  accoutrements.  Each  recruit  would  provide 
himself  with  blankets,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  cup,  and  with  a 
simple  uniform.  Only  the  cap  and  frock-coat,  or  tunic,  would 
be  according  to  regulation  pattern,  with  pantaloons  of  any  dark 
material,  and  serviceable  boots  or  shoes.  A  tunic  would  be 
easily   devised,   like   those   for   the   English   rifle  corps,  well 
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adapted  both  for  ordinary  wear  and  for  drill.  It  would  cost 
a  recruit  no  more  to  provide  himself  during  the  three  years  of 
instruction  with  coat  and  cap  of  a  regulation  pattern  than  to 
buy  those  of  another  cut. 

The  expenses  of  the  camps  would  consist  in  the  rent  or  pur- 
chase of  the  land  used  for  them,  in  the  rations  and  forage  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  the  hire  of  horses  for  artillery  and  transporta- 
tion. Estimating  the  cost  of  rations  at  $1.00  per  week,  the 
rations  for  30,000  men  for  six  weeks  would  cost  $180,000. 
An  appropriation  of  $60,000  a  year  would  defray  the  whole 
current  expense  of  the  military  school.  The  more  nearly  its 
advantages  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  young  man 
of  ability  the  more  truly  democratic  it  would  be.  $350,000 
a  year  would  probably  cover  the  expense  of  the  whole  system, 
but  a  well  managed  system  would  be  cheap  at  half  a  million. 
When  a  war  costs  two  millions  of  dollars  per  day  it  is  an  impor- 
tant economy  to  shorten  it  six  or  eight  months  by  being  ready 
at  the  start.* 

But  apart  from  economical  considerations  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  anything  would  more  tend  to  raise  the  tone  of 
the  New  England  character  than  an  infusion  of  the  military 
spirit  throughout  the  people.  If  we  have  a  fault,  our  enemies 
say  that  it  lies  in  an  undue  love  of  money,  and  a  dull  sense  of 
personal  honor.  Whether  the  charge  be  just  or  not  we  need 
not  decide,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  character  of  the 
true  soldier  is  a  noble  type  of  manhood,  and  the  more  perfect 
and  numerous  specimens  of  that  character  we  possess  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

*  This  expense  may  be  much  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  object  to  be  reached,  so  far  as  tiie  men  are  concerned,  is  that  everv  one 
should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  United  States  tactics.  The  system  of  a  battalion 
drill  may  be  as  distinctly  carried  out  by  a  small  body  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  as 
by  a  full  regiment.  The  moment  a  motive  was  supplied,  volunteer  companies  and 
drill  clubs  funned  in  every  neighborhood  would  perfect  themselves.  It  would  be  easily 
ascertained  by  inspecting  officers  whether  the  drill  was  well  learned  or  not.  Those  who 
were  web  drilled  out  of  the  camps  need  not  be  drilled  in  them.  But  there  are  many 
things  incident  to  collecting  and  moving  large  bodies  of  men  which  neither  men  nor 
officers  can  learn  without  trial,  and  encampments  of  two  weeks  would  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

If  the  time  of  young  men  from  18  to  21  is  too  valuable,  there  may  be  no  objection 
to  admitting  them  to  the  camps  at  15.  Some  of  the  hardest  fighting  in  historv  has 
been  done  by  youths  from  10  to  18.  The  King's  household,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
in  1C92,  "  consisted  of  boys  of  18."  Garibaldi's  "  adolescenti  "  were  youths  of  16 
and  17  years  of  age,  and  even  younger.  It  was  found  in  the  campaign  of  Lombardv 
in  1869,  and  in  Sicily  and  Naples  in  1860,  that  they  often  fought  better  than  olde'r 
troops. 
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